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INSECT POWDER. 

BY WILLIAM SAUNDERS. 

THE insect powders of commerce are the powdered flowers of 
different species of Pyrethrum. Those of Pyrethrum carneum 
and roseum were introduced some thirty years ago under the 
name of Persian Insect Powder, and subsequently those of Pyre- 
thrum cineraria folium, a native of Dalmatia, Austria, as Dalma- 
tian Insect Powder. Both the Persian and Dalmatian powders 
arc good insecticides, but the latter is much the more energetic 
in its action and hence commands a higher price ; indeed, it is so 
much preferred that it is gradually driving the so-called Persian 
powder out of the market. The fact of the flowers of P. roseum 
being less active than those of P. cinerarice folium, has been 
accounted for on the ground that the single flowers are much 
more powerful than the double ones, and that the double flowers 
occur in P. roseum in much larger proportion than in the other 
species. The flowers, either whole or powdered, preserve their 
activity for a long period. A recent European experimenter 
states that he could not perceive any particular loss of activity in 
samples which had been kept six years. The fresh (undried) 
flowers act very slowly as compared with the same dried and 
powdered, and the plant itself powdered is quite inactive. It is 
singular that while there are many other composite plants closely 
related to the genus Pyrethrum, as yet this peculiar property has 
been found only in plants belonging to this genus, and even 
within this limit there are several species whose value as insecti- 
cides is very slight. A large number of Compositae indigenous 
to Austria have been tested and found to be of no value in this 
respect. The flowers of Tansy {Tanacetum vulgare) are said to 
have a slight stupefying effect. 

The Pyrethrums are hardy plants which bloom abundantly the 
second year from seed. The powder is prepared from the half- 
opened flowers gathered during dry weather and dried in the 
shade under cover, but the process of gathering, drying and pre- 
paring involves so much time that their culture can only be made 
profitable where labor is cheap. 

Insect powders have not attracted general attention as insecti- 
cides until within the last three or four years, during which time 
they have been introduced in -various forms in packages and 
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boxes, accompanied by suitable blowers or insect guns for the 
purpose of properly distributing the powder, and recommended 
for the destruction of flies, cockroaches, fleas, bugs, &c. Some- 
times these prepared articles have been artificially colored so as 
to disguise their source, but all have owed their activity solely to 
the presence of the powdered flowers of one or other of these 
Pyrethrums. 

House flies are very sensitive to the effects of these powders. 
A few puffs of the dust from an insect gun, blown into the air of 
a room with the doors closed, the discharges directed towards 
those parts where flies are congregated, will stupify and kill them 
within a very short time. The powder is somewhat pungent, and 
to breathe an atmosphere charged with it will frequently cause a 
slight sneezing, but beyond this the operator need not anticipate 
any annoyance. Frequently during the past summer, when flies 
have been troublesome, we have pretty thoroughly charged the 
air in our dining-room and kitchen at night, closing the doors, 
and in the morning found all, or nearly all, the flies lying dead 
on the floors. A few minutes after its use they begin to drop on 
their backs, and after a very short time die; if a room be closed 
for half an hour after using the powder, few, if any, will escape. 
By some this energetic action has been attributed to the presence 
of a volatile oil in the flowers, by other and later investigators to 
a peculiar crystalline principle believed to be an alkaloid ; but 
this point does not as yet seem to be fully settled. 

More recently we have been experimenting with this powder 
on the green Aphis which troubles our green-house plants. The 
usual plan of smoking with tobacco is an unpleasant remedy, and 
is also very injurious to many plants of delicate constitution, 
whereas the insect powder, used to any extent, is perfectly harm- 
less to plant-life. After freely charging the air of a green-house 
with the powder, blowing it in fine clouds of dust among the plants, 
the tiny tormentors who are busily engaged in sucking the life 
out of the leaves and tender shoots, soon manifest symptoms of 
uneasiness and begin to drop from the plants to the ground, and 
in the course of an hour or two the larger portion of the enemy's 
forces will be found lying sprawling on the earth in the pots or 
on the shelves and floor of the house, where, probably partly 
from the stupefying effects of the powder and partly from their, 
natural inability to find their way to any given point, they fail to 
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reach the plants again and hence perish. By applying the pow- 
der freely in the evening and giving the plants a thorough 
syringing in the morning, they may in the worst cases be almost 
freed from Aphides by a single application ; it is better, however, 
to repeat its use the next evening, so as to make sure work. 
The powder does not appear to kill this Aphis as it does the flies. 
For the purpose of testing this point we placed a number of 
them in an open glass cell of a microscope slide and powdered 
them thoroughly, and found some of them alive after two days of 
such severe exposure to its influence. Having recently found a 
plant literally swarming with the green Aphis, so that the sight 
of it was almost disgusting, we submitted it to the action of this 
powder one afternoon, having previously spread a large piece of 
white paper under the plant, so that the effect of the powder on 
the insects might be distinctly seen. Almost immediately they 
began to fall on the paper, and in less than ten minutes a 
hundred or more of them were lying on their backs or crawling 
sluggishly about. In the course of half an hour some four or 
five hundred had fallen on the paper, and when the plant was 
examined again the following morning, there remained but very 
few on it, and most of these were removed by a slight syringing. 
We have had the powder used in green-houses by some of our 
friends, who also report its success. This matter is well worthy 
the attention of all those who indulge in window gardening or 
who grow plants in small conservatories attached to dwellings, 
since if this proves an efficient and economical substitute for 
tobacco smoke, it will save much annoyance and some loss. 
Success will necesarily depend on the quality of the. material 
used, but after the experiments we have tried, we feel confident 
that with good Dalmatian powder there need be no failure. It 
will be interesting to learn, as opportunity offers, how moths and 
other insects will be affected by the use of insect powders. If 
the beautiful specimens which sometimes fly into our rooms at 
night can be drugged in this way and captured without a strug- 
gle, we may add many a perfect specimen to our collections 
which would otherwise be more or less defaced. There is quite 
a field for experiment here. — Canadian Entomologist. 



